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Jotee S TUDEN T. 
SIR; 
“THE inclofed letter, fent me by a friend with the print 
defcrib’d, has afforded me and feveral of my friends 
an agreeable entertainment. As many people view excel- 
lent pictures and prints only in the grofs, and without 
entering into the defign and fpirit of the painter, content 
themielves with a general cenfure, or, which is equally bad 
to an ingenious mind, commend without being able to give 
a reafon for their applaufe; poffibly this criticifm and de- 
{cription may be ufeful and amufing to the poffeflors of 
the print: if you are of this opinion, you are at liberty to 
publifh it. 
I ami, fir, your humble fervant, &c. 
Numb V. Vol. II. xX Fanuary 
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SIR, Fanuary 20, 1750. 

Py AHE incomparable Mr. Hocarth, whofe genius in 

compofition, and execution in painting, may juftly 
be faid to be equal to any of the ancients, and greatly fu- 
periour to the modern painters, in his ftyle, has lately pub- 
lifhed a print, from a picture of his Own, which he calls 
A reprefentation of the march of the Guards towards Scotland, 
in the year 1745. 

Perhaps you'll fmile'to receive a criticifm upon this piece 
from one in my fituation, unacquainted with the- art of 
painting, and little converfant with pictures of any fort. 
But as the language of nature is intelligible to moft un- 
derftandings, and the author of this piCture conftantly makes 
her his guide; fo his works pleafe as univerfally, as the 
charaéters are obvious to thofe who have made nature any 
part of their ftudy : and as I know your fearches are di- 
rected to find out and commend what is beautiful and me- 
ritorious, I have confined myfelf to the delicacy of your 
fentiments, by totally difcarding ill-natured cenfure upon 
trivial faults. 

The fcene of this reprefentation is laid at Tottenham- 
Court Turnpike; the King’s-Head, Adam and Eve, and the 
Turnpike-houfe in full view ; beyond which are difcovered 
parties of the guards, baggage, &c. marching towards High- 
gate, and a beautiful diftant profpect of the country; the 
fky finely painted. 

The picture, confidered together, affords a view of a 
military march, and the humours and diforders confequent 
thereupon. 

Near the center of the picture, the painter has exhibited 
his principal figure, which is a handfome young grenadier, 
in whofe face is ftrongly depicted repentance mix’d with 
pity and concern; the occafion of which is difclofed by 
two females putting in their claim for his perfon, one of 
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whom has hold of his right arm, and the other has /eized his 
left. The figure upon his right hand, and perhaps placed 
there by the painter by way of preference, (as the object of 
love is more defirable than that of duty) is a fine young 
girl in her perfon, debauched, with child, and reduced to 
the miferable employ of felling ballads, and who with a 
look full of love, tendernefs, and diftrefs, cafts up her 
eyes upon her undoer, and with tears defcending down her 
cheeks, feems to fay——/fure you cannot——will not leave 
me! The perfon and deportment of this figure well juftifies 
the painter’s turning the body of the youth towards her. 
The woman upon. the left is a {trong contraft to this girl; 
for rage and jealoufy has thrown the human countenance 
into no amiable or defirable form. This is the wife of the 
youth, who finding him engaged with fuch an ugly flut, 
affaults him with a violence natural to a woman whofe per- 
fon and beauty is negleéted. To the fury of her coun- 
tenance, and the dreadful weapon her tongue, another ter- 
rour appears in her hand, equally formidable, which is a 
roll of papers whereon is wrote, Zhe Remembrancer; a 
word of dire and triple import; for while it fhews the 
occupation the amiable bearer is engaged in, it reminds the 
youth of an unfortunate circumftance he would gladly 
forget: and the fame word is alfo a cant expreffion, to fig- 
nify the blow fhe is meditating. And here, I value my- 
felf upon hitting the true MEANING, and entering into 
the spirit of the great author of that celebrated JouRNAL 
called the REMEMBRANCER, or, 4 weekly flap of the face 
for the Miniftry. 

It is eafily difcernible that the two females are of dif- 
ferent parties. The ballad of God fave our noble King, 
and a print of the Duke of Cumberland, in the bafket of 
the girl, and the crofs upon the back of the wife, with the 
implements of her occupation, fufficiently denote the 
painter's intention : and, what is truly beautiful, thefe in- 
cidents are applicable to the march. 

X 2 The 
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The hard-favour'd ferjeant direétly behind, who enjoys 
the foregoing fcene, is not only a good contraft to the youth, 
but alfo, with other helps, throws forward the principal figure. 

Upon the right of the grenadier is a drummer, who alfo 
has his two Remembrancers, a woman and a boy, the produce 
of their kinder hours ; and who have laid their claim bya 
violent feizure upon his perfon, ‘The figure of the woman 
is that of a complainant, who reminds him of her great ap- 
plications, as well in fending him clean to guard, as other 
kind offices done, and his promiffes to make her an honeft 
woman, which he, bafe and ungrateful has forgot, and re- 
pays her affections with negleé&t. The craning of her neck 
fhews her remonftrances to be of the fhrill kind, in which 
fhe is aided by the howling of her boy. The drummer, who 
has a mixture of fun and wickednefs in his face, having: 
heard as many reproaches as fuit his prefent inclinations, 
with abite of his lip, and a leering eye, applies to the in- 
ftrument of noife in his poffeffion, and endeavours to drown 
the united clamour ; in which he is luckily aided by the ear- 
piercing fife near him. 

Between the figures before defcribed, but more back in 
the. picture, appears the important but meagre phiz of a 
Frenchman, .in clofe whifper with an Independent. The firft 
I fuppofe a fpy upon the motion of the army, the other pro- 
bably drawn into the croud, in order to give intelligence to 
his brethren, at their next meeting to commemorate their 
noble ftruggle in fupport of Jndependency. The Frenchman 
exhibits a Jetter, which he affures him contains pofitive in- 
telligence, that 10000 of his countrymen are landed in Eng- 
land, in fupport of liberty and independency. ‘The joy with 
which his friend receives thefe glorious tidings, caufes him 
to forget the wounds upon his head, which he has unluck- 
ily received by a too free and premature declaration of his 
principles. 

There is a fine contraft in the fmile of innocency in the 
child at the woman’s back, compared with the grim joy of 
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agentleman by it; while the hard countenance of its mo- 
ther gives a delicacy to the grenadier’s girl. 

Direétly behind the drummer’s quondam fpoufe, appears 
a foldier piffing againft a. fhed; and fome diftortions in his 
countenance indicate a malady too indelicate to defcribe: 
this conjecture is aided by a bill of Dr. Rockx’s for relief in 
like cafes. Directly over him appears a wench at a wicket, 
probably drawn there to have a view of the march; but is 
diverted from her firft intention by the appearance of ano- 
ther object dire&tly under her eye, which feems to ingrofs 
her whole attention. 

Behind the drummer under the fign of the Adam and Eve 
are a group of figures; two of which are ingaged in the fafh- 
ionable art of bruifing: their equal dexterity is fhewn, by - 
fewed-up peepers on one fide, and a pate well-fconced on the 
other. And here the painter has fhewn his impartiality to 
the merit of our noble youths, (whofe minds inflamed with 
love of glory, appear, not only encouragers of this truly 
laudable fcience, but many of them are alfo great proficients 
in the art itfelf,) by introducing a youth of quality, whofe 
face is expreffive of thofe boifterous paffions neceflary for 
forming a hero of this kind: and who, entering deep into 
the fcene, endeavours to infpire the combatants with a noble 
contempt of bruizes and broken bones. An old woman, moy- 
ed by a foolifh compaffion, endeavours to force through the 
croud and part the fray, in which defign fhe is ftopped by a 
fellow,who prefers funand mifchief to humanity. Above their 
heads appears a little man of meagre frame, but full of fpirits, 
who enjoys the combat, and with fifts clenched, in imagi- 
nation deals blow for blow with the heroes. This figure is 
finely contrafted, by a heavy fluggifh fellow juft behind. The 
painter, with a ftroke of humour peculiar to himfelf, has 
exhibited a figure fhrinking under the load of a heavy box 
upon his back, who preferring curiofity to eafe, is a fpeftator, 
and waits in this uneafy ftate the iflue of the combat. Up- 
ona board next the fign, where roots, flowers, &c. were 
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faid to be fold, the painter has humouroufly altered the . 


words, and wrote thereon, Tottenbam-Court nurfery ; allud- 
ing to a bruifing booth in this place, and the group of figures 
underneath. 

Paffing through the turnpike, appears a carriage laden 
with implements of war, as drums, halberts, tent-poles, 
and hoop-petticoats, Upon the carriage are two old women- 
campaigners, funking their pipes, and holding 2 converfati- 
on, as ufual, in fire and fmoak. Thefe grotefque figures 
afford a fine contraft to a delicate woman upon the fame 
carriage, who is fuckling a child. This excellent figure 
evidently proves, that the painter is as capable of fucceeding 
in the graceful ftyle as in the humourous. A little boy lays 
at the feet of this figure, and the painter, to fhew him of 
martial breed, has placed a fmall trumpet in his mouth, 

The ferious group of the principal figures, in the center, 
is finely relieved by 2 fcene of humour on the left. Here 
an officer has feized a milk-wench, and is kiffing her ina 
manner exceflively lewd, yet not unpleafing to the girl, if 
her eye is a proper interpreter of her affections: while the 
officer’s ruffles fuffer in this action, the girl pays her price, 
by an arch foldier, who in her abience of attention to her 
pails, is filling his hat with milk, and by his waggith eye, 
feems alfo to partake of the kiffing feene. A chimney 
fweeper’s boy with glee puts in a requeft to the foldier, to 
fupply him with a cap full, when his own turn is ferved ; 
while another foldier points out the fun to a fellow felling pyes, 
who with an inimitable face of fimple joy, neglects the care 
of his goods, which the foldier dexteroufly removes with 
his other hand, In the figure of the pye-man the pencil has 
exceeded defcription here the founding epithets of pro- 





digious—excellent—wonderful—and all the other terms ufed 
by Connoifleurs (when fpeaking of the beauties of an old 
picture, where the objects muft have lain in eternal obfcu- 
rity, if not conjured out to the apprehenfion of the fpec- 
tator, 
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tator, by the magic of unintelligible defcription) are too 
faint to point out its real merit. 

The old foldier divefted of one fpatter-dafh, and near lof- 
ing the other, and knocked down by all-potent gin, upon 
calling for t’other cogue, his waggifh comrade fupporting 
him with one hand endeavours to pour water into his mouth 
with the other, which the experienced old one, reje&s with 
difdain, puts up his hand to his wife who bears the arms 
and gin bottle, and who, well acquainted with his tafte, is 
filling a quartern; and here the painter exibits a fermon 
upon the exceffive ufe of fpirituous liquors, and the deftruc- 
tive confequences attending it: for the foldier is not only 
render’d incapable of his duty, but (what is fhocking to be- 
hold) a child begot and‘conceivéd in gin, with a counte- 
nance emaciated, extends its little arms with great ear- 
neftnefs, and wifhes for that liquor which it feems well ac- 
quainted with the tafte of. And here, not to dwell wholly 
upon the beauties of this print, I muft mention an abfurdity 
difcovered by a profefled connoifleur in painting—“ Can 
“ there, fays he, be a greater abfurdity than the introducing 
“ a couple of chickens fo near fuch a croud—and not only 
“ fo—but fee—their direétion is to go to objects it is na- 
“ tural for em to fhun—is this his knowledge of nature /— 
“ abfurd to the laft degree !’———And here with an air of 
triumph ended our judicious critic. But how great was his 
furprize, when it was difcovered to him, that the faid chick- 
ens were in purfuit of the hen which had made her efcape 
into the pocket of a foldier. 

Next the fign poft is an honeft tar throwing up his hat, 
crying “ God blefs King Grorce.” Before him is an 
image of drunken loyalty; who with his fhirt out of his 
breeches, and bayonet in his hand, vows deftruction on the 
heads of the rebels. A fine figure of a {peaking old woman 

' with a bafket upon her head, will upon view tell you what 
fhe fells. A humane foldier perceiving a fellow hard loaded 
with a barrel of gin upon his back, and ftopped by the 
croud, 
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croud, with a gimblet bores a hole in the head of the cafle, 
and is kindly eafing him of a part of his burthen. Near him, 
is the figure of a fine gentleman in the army: as I fuppofe 
the painter defign’d him without character, I fhall therefore 
only obferve, that he is a very pretty fellow, and happily 
the contemplation of his own dear perfon, guards him from 
the attempts of the wicked women on his right hand. Up- 
on the right of this petite maitre is a licentious foldier rude 
with a girl, who fcreams and wreaks her little vengeance 
upon his face, whilft his comrade is moving off fome linnen 
which hangs in his way. 

You will pardon the invention of a new term-——I fhall 
include the whole King’s Head in the word CATTERY, 
the principal figure of which is a noted fat Covent Garden 
lady, who with pious eyes caft up to heaven, prays for the 
army’s fuccefs, and the fafe return of many of her babes of 
grace. An officer offers aletter to one of this lady’s chil- 
dren, who rejects it ; poffibly not liking the caufe her fpark 
is engaged in, or what is more probable, his not having 
paid for her Jaftfavour. Above her, a charitable girl is 
throwing a fhilling to a cripple, while another kindly ad- 
minifters a cordial to her companion, as a fure relief againft 
reflection. The reft of the windows are full of the like 
cattle ; and upon the houfe-top appear three cats, juft em- 
blems of the creatures below, but more harmlefs in their 
amorous encounters. 

Thus, fir, I have taken a tranfient view of this celebra- 
ted print: how far my thoughts coincide with the judi- 
cious painter’s I know not: I can diftinguifh between a 
lover of painting and a judge of the art; terms too often 
confounded : the firft I profefs myfelf to be ; to the latter I 
have no pretence. However, let my vanity indulge a with, 
which is, that the perufal of this letter may give you a pleas 
{ure equal to my view of the print. 


I am, fir, your very humble fervant, &c. 
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Conclufion of the Critical Obfervations upon the 
Song of DEBORAH. 


( Continued from Number IV. ) 


26. She put her hand to the nail, and her right hand to the 
workman's hammer : and with the hammer fhe {mote Sifera, fhe 
fmate off his head, when fhe had pierced and ftricken through 


bis temples. 
27. At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down: at her feet 


he bowed, he fell; where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 


> E dwelling on every minute circumftance in defcrib- 

ing the action of JAEL isa great beauty, and fhews a 

mind fully intent on the thing it is defcribing; this is en- 

tirely in the fpirit of Homer, who never fails to give us 

every attitude of his heroes, and is moft exact in defcribing 

the manner of awound. In the 27th verfe we have every 

thing almoft that is productive of the fublime. What Lon- 

cinus fays of DEMosTHENES, in {peaking of a combina- 

tion of figures, is equally applicable here. We have the 
afyndetons, the gradation, the repetition mixt with the diaty- 

pofis or lively defcription. At her feet he bowed, he fell, he 

lay down. May we not fay with QUINTILIAN, non narrari 

res fed agi videtur ? ‘The facred writer is fo taken up with 

this image, that fhe is afraid fhe cannot give a fufficiently 

true idea of it. Is what I faid well underftood? I repeat it 
again. He bowed, he fell. What follows is an amplificati- 
on on the whole ; Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 
One would have thought fhe had fully defcribed the death of 


‘ this mighty man; no, this is the finifhing ftroke, this im- 
proves upon the whole. So Vircit amplifies the death of 
Turnus 


Solvuntur frigore membra, 
. Bin” 6 + ys 
Vitaque cum gemith fugit indignata ful umbras. 


Numb. V, Vol. ~, Y There 
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There is fcarce any compofition, in which there is fuch a fe- 
ries of images fucceeding one another as in this fong: Can 
there be a fublimer’ image than this of StszRA%s mother ? 

28. The mother of Sifera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the latte{s, Why is his chariot fo long in coming? why 
tarry the wheels of his chariots ? 

29. Her wife ladies anfwered her, yea, foe returned anfwer 
to herfelf. 

30. Have they not [ped ? have they not divided the prey, to 
every man @ damfel or two? to Sifera a prey of divers colours, 
a prey of divers colours of needle-work, of divers colours of 
needle-work on both fides, meet for the necks of them that take 
the {poil ? 

How exaétly, (fays Dr. PEARCE in his notes on the rsth 
feétin of Lonoinus) are the vain glorious boafts of 
SisERA’s mother, (when expecting his return, and, 4s 
fhe was confident, his victorious return) defcrib’d! the 
more eager woman is in her expectations, the more weak is 
fhe in difappointments. This piece of nature is finely deline- 
ated in thefe words, why tarry the wheels of his chariots? fhe 
is angry with every little thing that retards him; there is a 
great beauty in making her chide the wheels of his chariot in 
particular. Her eagernefs is finely exprefs’d in returning 
anfwer to herfelf.. Loncinus fays, this method of quefti- 
oning and replying to ones felf imitates the quick emotions 
of an immediate paffion. Vide Loncinus /eé?. 18. and Dr. 
PEARCE’S notes. 

31. So let all thine enemies perifh, O Lorn: but let them 
that love him, be as the fun when he goeth forth in his might. 

This fimile at the end, is the ftroke that animates the 
whole. When we look back upon that fimple beginning 
and confider this great conclufion, we may juftly fay, 

Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat. 


Yours; 


@LERICUS. 
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The Harpy Copier of Portugal Street, 


Mr. StupeEnT, 

HOUGH I have not the advantages of an acade; 
mical education, my yanity prompts me to imagine, 
I am fufficiently qualified for contributing in fome manner, 
either to the amufement or the edification of mankind. I have 
ftrong natural parts, which, tho’ unpolifked by an intimacy 
with claffical authors, have received a tolerable improve- 
ment by perufing the works of my own countrymen. I 
have lived long in the world, have been abroad, and fa- 
miliar with the natives of different countries: I never 
wanted for fpeculation, even in my juvenile days, and 
have frequently made penetrating obfervations into the 
manners and difpofitions of men: I am now grown grey 
with experience, and if I am defeétive in prudential 
refolution, of beneficially converting to my own intereft 
what I have thought other men culpable in, I have 
fagacity enough to be confcious of my error, and I have 
honefty enough to acknowledge it. From hence you may 
conjecture, I fhall prove a correfpondent of fome utili- 
ty; efpecially when you hear that my temper is peculi- 
arly facetious ; that I have many remarkable oddities, and 
frequently make extraordinary excurfions where I am little 
fufpected of being either an arch, or a fenfible fellow, which 
gives me opportunities of narrowly infpecting the different 

habitudes, among the inhabitants of this populous city. 
Perhaps you are impatient to know who fuch an un- 
common correfpondent may be; but I fhall readily fatisfy 
you, by declaring myfelf @ man of Kent, and a freeholder, 
tho’ by occupation the Cobler of Portugal Street; where I 
have lived feveral years with chearfulnefs and eafe. Indeed 
I have cut a more refpectable figure in the world ; for I 
was formerly a fhoemaker: but the regular attendance of a 
fhop was extremely difagreeable to a man who hated the 
Y2 leatk 
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leaft appearance of confinement; befides, there was the 
perplexity of eternally puzzling the brain with the receipt 
and payment of money, the vexation of fubmitting to an 
infolent cuftomer, the unfavourable office of ftinking the 
fingers with the ranknefs of a fweaty foot, and the care of 
fuperintending a journeyman who delighted to fuddle his nofe 
as well as his mafter: all which confiderations, joined to a 
ftrong averfion for every thing that interrupted my natural 
levity, made me negligent of bufinefs, and foon brought 
me to my prefent fituation ; a fituation tho’ too humble to 
be envied, yet, was it’s latent felicity known to thofe of a 
fuperiour rank, it would never be efteemed contemptible, 
till grandeur and opulence are proved to contribute more 
to the pleafures and fatiety of life, than health and content. 

I am generally thought a very indolent fellow ; becaufe 
it is imputed as a crime to me, that I prefer drink to work ; 
and I muft confefs I had rather handle the pot than the awl: 
however I feldom run in debt; for when all the derby is 
gone, I am obliged to go to bed fober; fo that 1 can rife 
early, and work. heartily, till the dexterity of my fingers 
enables me to replenifh a whet for the whiftle ; when I call 
Drawer with an audible veice, feat myfelf fhug by the fire, 
and drink to the next perfon with an important air of my 
fervice to you, fir: I then can fhrug up my fhoulders, and 
wry my face, with the gravity of a Lincaln’s-Inn bencher. If 
I am well pleafed, Ican be as compalifant as the je ne fgay quot 
barber at the end of a neighbouring ftreet ; but if I am ruf- 
fied with a confumption of the pocket, and the pertnefs of a 
drawer, I can grin, and clench a fift, with all the Herculean 
menace of the greafieft butcher in Clare-Market. 

I am never defirous of ftrange company, tho’ I am often 
incommoded with the nonfenfical prattle of counfellors 
footmen, who, becaufe I can throw a more poignant re- 
partee than they are able to comprehend, call me a fly fox, 
and wittily cry, twig the old dog. But the impertinence 
of thefe gown and band fettlers is fpeedily removed by the 
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company and converfation of my old and worthy friend 
Embry, a brother craft on the other fide of the Inn: this 
honeft fellow is the foul of a boot; we always aflociate 
together, when either of us grows tired of pulling the 
thread: fo there is money enough for a bout, it is not ma- 
terial in whofe pocket it lies; it flies merrily, and we mu- 
tually fcorn the punctuality of adjufting the fhare of a 
reckoning, or accounting for the quantum. Honett En- 
bry and I are fometimes indulging our mirth with the va- 
garies we tranfafted in our youth, and then I am fure to 
{muggle Dolly the maid ; fometimes we are phlegmatically 
inclined, and then we talk of religion, which occafions 
the moft inflexible difputes between us ; fometimes the 
fight of a news-paper entangles us in a labyrinth of po- 
liticks, from which, indeed my friend has ingenuity enough 
to confefs, that, I gengsslly extricate him ; for he has, more 
than once, perceived that when I am mninifterially inclined, 
I can attract the attention of a dunder-headed attorney 
as well as a fleek-pated porter. There is one material point 
which my old friend has often difcufs’d with me, but our 
arguments, for defending or oppofing it, were one time fo 
ftrong and another time fo weak, that neither of us could 
ever acquielce to the opinion of the other ; this i is matri~ 
mony; for which he is a zealous fupporter, and vigoroufly 
aflerts it to be a duty on every man who refpects the com- 
mand of his creator, or values fociety : though he has little 
occafion fo ftrenuoufly to exert himfelf on this fubject ; 
for he frequently finds himfelf molefted by an outrageous 
wife, who is ready to dafh the beer i in his face, while he 
is violently extolling the connubial bleffings, at a time when 
his child is fhivering with cold and crying with hunger. 
His good-natured fpdufe honours me with the appellation 
of a furly, carele/s, drunken old batchelor ; and does her huf- 
band the favour of firrah! you idle rogue. I am a man 
of too philofophical a gemper to be difconcerted at the 
folly, 
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folly of a clamourous woman ; I either turn my back to 
her, and addrefs a difcourfe to any body near me, or pop 
quietly into my ftall; while my poor companion is fome- 
times obliged to flink home for the fake of peace, or to 
degenerate his manhood, by correcting the extravegant fal- 
lies of his blubbering lady with a hearty ftrappado : fome- 
times fhe is incorrigible, and then Embry is obliged to fly 
from the loquacity of the enemy, and entrench himfelf in 
the obfcureft box of an hedge alehoufe; but if fhe is in 
a mollifying humour, the good man fhews relenting na- 
ture in his countenance, hugs her to his hairy breaft, 
fmooths his beard over her, and kindly drowns all her for- 
row in the oblivion of half a gallon. 

This may fuffice as an introductory account of fo fin- 
gular a correfpondent: if any of your brother Students ri- 
dicule my intentions, tell them I am only trying the Laft and 
waxing the Thread, but fhall leave them to mend and finith 
the work. IfI am admitted to a correfpondence, I fhall con- 
tinue to fend you what fpontaneoufly fprings from the heart, 
in all my viciffitudes of temper and circumftances : you 
may be aflured I have fome interefting fcenes to commu-~ 
nicate, and fhall have many remarkable incidents in my 
way. However, let thofe who may cenfure fuch extravagant 
notions in a Cobler, remember that 


¢¢ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
$¢ All elfe is only leather or prunella,” 


I am, fir, 
Your very humble fervant, 
TIMOTHY BECK, 


Giver: from ray Stall in Portugal Street, 
Lipcoin’-Inn, this 21/7 of January, 1750. 


An 
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An Effay on CONTENTMENT in ADVERSITY, 


Continued from that om Profperity; page 96. 
—— Levius fit patient. Hor. 


Man of common underftanding muft know, that he 
is naturally born to trouble: it is an incumbrance en+ 
tailed upon our birth, nothing but a rent-charge upon life, 
or a tax laid upon human nature. A prudent man will view 
it in this light ; he will confider that there is nothing in mi- 
fery contrary to the condition of mankind ; that our beings 
neceflarily expofe us to fuffering, and that misfortune in 
fome fhape is our natural patrimony. Complaint therefore 
will be filenced from proper reflections made on our nature, 
and difquietude that we are born like other men, will be an 
addition of an unnatural vexation to natural mifery. 

Impatience and fretfulnefs are diftempers of the mind, 
which a proficient in wifdom will not encourage, but cure. 
He will remember that the God of nature has been very 
bountiful to his creatures; that he has given them abilities 
to repel all enemies to their tranquillity, and ’tis the want 
of application which creates uneafinefs under the fmart of 
adverfity. 

The moft fhocking circumftances of life have fome in- 
tervals of refrefhment ; fome comfort intervenes to fweeten 
their feverity, and our pains are afiwaged by fome kind 
lenitives, feafonably adminiftred by a moft beneficent 
being. 

The lofs of any thing dear muft neceffarily affe& us: 
but reafon will fuggeft to us, that though fubject to micfor- 
tune, we are not afways labouring under it; the moft va- 
luable bleffing remains in our own power, and nothing can 
diveft us of it, but our own confent. We may fink (’tis 
allowed) from a plentiful fortune into an abject poverty ; 

want 
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want of health may impair our conftitutions, and other dif: 
appointments may fharpen the edge of our trouble :—but 
ftill our morals may be preferved from debauchery : we have 
no reafon to ftain our actions with difhonour, becaufe una- 





voidable cafualties befal us. Let fortune play the tyrant 
and rob us of our wealthy: defeat our fuccefs in any honeft 
undertaking, and let diforder interrupt the continuance of 
our ealth, yet amidft all her fpleen we may preferve our 
integrity; though poor, we may be good; though deftitute 
of neceffaries, we may abound in wrtue; and we need not 
doubt but a juft God will look down upon us with pleafure; 
in due feafon caufe us to emerge from our trouble, and, 
from the furnace of affliction, our religious bravery will 
fhine with greater luftre. 

Trifling, temporary allurements can never call of ati 
eye engaged in the pleafing profpect of eternity. Clouds 
may menace, and ftorms affail the chriftian’s paflage ; they 
may retard his journey, and make it lefs pleafant ; but per- 
feverance will triumph ; his mind will not be diverted, nor 
his refolution ftaggered ; Heaven is his home,—and thither 
he will go. All murmuring and difcontent he throws afides 
as injurious and unreafonable. His calculation is equitable; 
he compares the benefits received with evils experienced ; 
upon a fair ftate of the account he fixes the ballance, and 
concludes with that reflection of eternal equity,——jhaill we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ? 

The body is nothing but the inftrument of the mind ; the 
punifhment it teceives from adverfity he judges a necelfat'y 
inftruction to recollection of duty; an éxereife to render 
his patience exemplary, and a ftep from whence he rifes to 
an elevation of happinefs. By making avirtue of neceffity he 
gives a noble inftance of fpiritual oeconomy ; by bringing 
“good out of evil he copies the features of heaven, and exhibits 
the moft beautiful plan of true wifdom. 

To defpond or murmur under temporary afflictions be- 
trays a cowardice ill becoming chriftianity. The mariner 
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may rave at the inclemency of the weather ; he may raife a 
ftorm within himfelf, becaufe there is one without him; but 
what influence will it have in ftilling the noife of the waves, 
or what tendency to the procuring a defired calm? Unjuft 
murmuring will rather ftimulate than pacify anger: fubmif= 
fion to providence is our beft refuge ; the moft probable me= 
thod of removing our mifery, of exciting the pity of our 
heavenly Samaritan to adminifter a healing medicine in our 
diftrefs, ~~ 

A mind, fteady and unbroken under the moft acute difor- 
ders, is recorded in many hiftorical inftances of perfons, 
never blefled with the advantage of revealed religion, Our 
impatience under adverfity is feverely chaftifed by their con- 
ftancy and courage ; and their marvellous alacrity under the 
moft excruciating pains, (’tis hoped) wil] fhame us into an 
humble refignation, and modeft contentment, under any 
Condition permitted, or appointed by divine providence. 

Let us remember that not a complaint could be extorted 
from ALEX ANDER’s Page,when burnt to the bone, becaufe 
he thought it would-leffen the merit of his facrifice: and when 
the Cyprian king caufed Anaxarcuus of Abdera to be 
pounded ina mortar, he laugh’d at the tyrant, and bid him 
pound his fhell, but told him he could not hurt the philofo- 
pher himéelf. 

Impatience under adverfity muft be thought unreafonable 
fure, and ridiculous; our eyes are entertain’d with a more 
beautiful profpect of reward for our contentment; Heaven 
is our home, to which we are travelling, and tribulation 
the gate, by which we are to enter it, In fhort, the man, 
who can’t be patient under a little temporary trouble, gives 

rounds of fufpicion that he has never properly thought on 
’ the lath of eternal torture. 





B * 


N ump, V. Vol. HL, 
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ESSAY _ IU. 


Tf knowledge of the world makes men per fidious 
May JuBa ever live in ignorance. 


Appison’s Cate. 


Or language fcarcely affords a more cogmon phrafe 
than that of knowing the world, nor is there, I beleive,’ 
any, that from the mouth of a preceptor can poffibly havea 
more evil tendency ; and yet no fooner are our youth capa- 
ble of comprehenfion, than the firft thing they are taught to 
comprehend is, that feemingly neceflary and important doc- 
trine, how to know the world. 

~ T wou’d not fo far difcourage all knowledge. of the world, as 
to have young men be fo little acquainted with the ways of 
it, as to be impos’d upon by every ones but this phrafe in- 
cludes more in it than this; (if it did not where were the 
fault?) it defigns not only to keep us from being impos’d 
upon ourfelves, but fpurs us to impofe upon others, or in 
better words, makes men perfidious. 

Ihave heard the character of Mr. Apams the clergyman, 
in an ingenious work of FIrELDING’s, highly condemn’d, 
becaufe, it feems, he Anew not the world; and 1 am forry to 
find that many of our divines are of the fame opinion, 
and for the fame reafon. But how much more laudable 
and agreeable figure does he now make, than he wou’d 
have done, had he been reprefented as ready to impofe, as 
he is now liable to be impos’d upon ? I know not what may 
be the opinion of others, but tome, his innocent ignorance 
of this world and its ways, demonftrates him not to have 
been a child of it, and if fo, what they, his brothers of the 
cloth, who are fo thoroughly knowing in this point, are, 
who is not able to guefs ? . . 

Which, let me afk, has the moft innocence (the only 
thing that we can juftly think well of ourfelves for) to boaft 

of, 
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of, the deceiver or the deceived? What, after all, has this 
imighty triumpher to fay for himfelf, but that he has fhewn 
himfelf a compleat villain in his carriage towards a /e/s know- 
ing man § ? 

I might take notice of the various fects of thefe earned men, 
among which Gripe, the Anowing trader, who by the 
furprizing proficiency he has made in learning the world, 
has arriv’d at the happy art of vending his merchandize at 
the expence of five hundred perjuries, woul ftand foremoft. 
GNaTHo too, that wonderful fcholar who is perpetually at- 
tending the levees of the great; who never defifts; who 
knows the world too well for that ; who lets modeft ignorant 
blockheads fit ftill and vainly expeé to rife by merit, while 
he fays; 


Haud mihi deero 
Muneribus fervos corrumpam, non, hodie fi 
Exclufus fuero, defiftam; tempora queram 

_ Occurramin triviis: deducam: 

he wou’d demand a place in the lift. 





Thefe ind many others might be inftanc’d, but when I 
confider that too many of them may be any where feen, I 
forbear. And, let me afk, why is it neceflary, that to at- 
tain a knowledge of the world, ore muft (as SHAKESPEARy 
whofe expreffive words are not the leaft of his beauties, has 
it) be hackney’d in the ways of men? May we not get a fuf- 
ficient infight into the ways of the world by the juft re- 
prefentations made by authors, whofe care it has been to 
pive us fuitable cautions and advice? May we not get this 
fe-much-valued knowledge thus, as well as by abfolutely mak- 
ing ourfelves one of the number, in fcenes from which we 
fhall find it difficult to extricate ourfelves, with health and 
confcience untainted ? I know it will be anfwered this is not 
fo fhort a way ;—perhaps it is not: but who would not go 
Jomé miles round about in a pleafant ea/y road, rather than 
rufh thro’ a paflage befet with thorns and briars, tho’ it may 
be much a Jhorter way to the defign’d end of his journey ? 

Z2 Perhaps 
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Perhaps a finiilar cafe may farther illufttate my meanitig— 
fuppofe a gameftér takes in hand dn urfexperienc’d novice, 
plays falfe dice upori him, bereaves hirtt at once of his pati- 
ence and money, is not this a hard cafe? It will readily be 
anfwer'd, yes; and what then, I afk, is to be done 
Why let not an unexperienc’d novice play at all True: 
and that’s the very thing I wou’d defign—tet not fuch a one 
play at all.—The world is the gamefter, youth is the no- 
vice, and innocence the precious itakes. Let us not then 
play fo foolifhly, but ftand by and obferve others (for fuch 
there always are) who will venture ; for the knowledge of 
the game is riot worth the leaft portion of that innocence 
we play for. 

As I love to ftrengthen my own opinion by the authority 
of fome great writer, I fhall conclude all with citing that of 
the SpecTATOR in this cafe: he profefles the defign of his 
papers is to give his readers an infight into the ways of men; 
“¢ The virtuous and innocent, fays he; may here know in 
<< fpectlation what they never could arrive at by practice, 
«* and by this means avoid the fhares of the crafty, the 
S¢ corruptions of the vitious, and reafonings of the preju- 
« diced: their minds may be open’d, without being viti- 
« ated.” 


To the STUDEN T. 


Brother STUDENT; 


HEN I faw the Scrteme (publifhed in the fotrth 
\\ number of your Mi/cellany) calculated to provide for 


the Widows of eur Clergy who art left in diftrefs; the neceffity 
and importance of it made me believe, that it would di- 
rectly be carried into execution. The narratives you have 
given us to enforce this SCHEME, are, I fear, too well- 
grounded, as the many of my brethren, with whom I have 
talk’d on this fubsect, have each of them feperately avow'ds 

that 
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that they énew the unhappy perfons, whofe calamities you (or 
your correfpondents) have painted fo pathetically. For my 
own part, I am thoroughly convinc’d, that many fimilar 
inftances may be produced from every one’s own experi- 
ence ;—which call aloud for redrefs;—which appeal to 
the confciences of every fellow-labourer, from the curate to 
the diocefan ;—which by the voice of nature bid thenvat leaft 
remember they are MEN, if they can forget they /hould 
be CHRISTIANS. 

The Clergy in general having been irivited to give their 
opinions on the matter in queftion, I thought “it not im- 
proper to fend you my own hi/ffory, inftead of animadverfions, 
in fome fort to juftify the propofal. For if it appear that 
a clergyman, neither by vice or imprudence has invited 
poverty into his houfe, but could not with the utmoft pru- 
dence and circumfpeGtion bar her entrance or diflodge the 
unwelcome gueft, his reiié?, I am perfuaded, will be 
thought to have a juft title to relief as well as pity. 
That this is my cafe, let- heaven witnefs for me, as my 
felation is true. 

My father was an honeft country farmer: he had a nu- 
merous family, whom he decently maintained by his in- 
duftry. My felf, being the feventh fon, was of courfe 
brought up to /arning ; and every old woman in the parifh 
predicted, that I fhould be a dufbop, before I died. Sir 
Joun GoopbHEart; our landlord, undertook to defray 
the expence of my education: accordingly, after I had paft 
thro’ the fchool-difcipline, I was fent as a commoner to 
Oxford, whete my generous benefattor fupported me in a 
manner equal to my ftation ;—and allow me to fay, I did 
not go there for nothing. Soon after I had taken my bat~ 
chelor’s degree, my patron died, and his eftate devolv’d toa 
nephew. The good man (thinking dependancy a tye on 
behaviour) made no provifion for me in his will, but ear- 
neftly recommended me to his fucceflor. He, I muft own, 
was at firft very civil to me: but his remittances at length 

became 
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became few and uncertain; and I, being of a proper age; 
enter’d into holy orders for a fupport. The Squire; indeed, 
took me into his houfe, where I had rather the name, than 
the office of chaplain. I had nothing to do but to fay grace 
at meals ; for the Squire was no Methodif?, and hated the 
pomp of daily prayers in the family. As I liv’d without re- 
ferve, and made one in the diverfions, I could have rubb’d 
on well enough; but not being able to get any money of the 
the Squire,—and having nothing but twenty pounds a year for 
ferving the parifh church,which barely kept me in clothes and 
pocket-money,—my peace was too often difturb’d with bil- 
lets from Oxford, with the civil phrafe of, Sir, I wants to 
make up a fum. However, I foon chang’d my fituation :— 
my patron was oblig’d to go abroad for the recovery of his 
health ; or in other words, he had run out his eftate by that 
fafhionable vice, which is fo finely fatiriz’d in a poem lately 
publifh’d (and, Iam told, by one of your fociety) call'd, 
New-MarkeT, a Satire. 
As I did not chufe to follow him, I was recommended td 
a neighbouring nobleman, who gave me the honourable 
badge of a fcarf, and made me his chaplain. His lordthip: 
was very humane, very charitable, and very religious, 
but withal, not a little vain. By his bounty I freed myfelf 
from the importunity of duns; and as he had fome livings 
in his gift, I was in conftant expectation of preferment. 
My life was as agreeable as I could with: I gave nobody 
offence, and refpect was always paid to my cloth. One 
thing, indeed, fomewhat difgufted me : my lord would 
often amufe himfelf in making fermons, which he would 
get me to preach, and at dinner lay traps for the company’s 
commendations. Well at length my hopes were 
crown’d :—a pretty confiderable living became vacant :— 
I obtained the promife of it:—but alas! how uncertain are 
human affairs ! Before my prefentation was fign’d, my 
patron was fuddenly taken off; and the right of gift being 
then invefted in a ftranger, 1 had the mortification to fee 
my 
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my lord’s corpfe buried by another in the very church, which 
I hop’d to have poflefs’d from his bounty. 

I was now thrown upon the wide world, poor, friendlefs, 
and forlorn; my whole ftock amounting to little more than 
thirty pounds bequeath’d me for mourning. 

The fat pluralift, who, as it were, ftept into my place, 
to make me amends, appointed me his curate; but in driv- 
ing the bargain he took advantage of my neceffities to beat 
me down to three pounds lefs than the bifhop would have 
allow’d me, and forc’d me to put up with twenty feven 
pounds perannum, ’Tis true, I had the ufe of the parfon- 
age houfe; but, tho’ my ma/ffer receiv’d a large fum for 
dilapidations, he would not fpare a farthing ; which obliged 
me to lay out my own money from time to time to make it 
barely habitable. 

T fhall not trouble you with an account of my manner of 
living, which you muft imagine was very frugal; and no 
one, but thofe in the fame fituation, can believe it poffible 
even to fubfift on fo fmall an income. I indeed danc’d atten- 
dance on the heir of my old lord, in hopes at laft of getting 
fomething ;———but affairs were ftrangely alter’d. Whenever 
Icame, I met with a cold reception; and as often as I 
¢ould afford to dine there, the fervants (who faw I was no 
favourite with the mafter) would fcarce ufe me with com- 
mon decency. They would never give me a clean plate, 
without my afking for it; if I defired mixt beer, they 
gave me all {mall ;—and at every bit I put into my mouth, 
they would jog one another’s elbows, and leer at me with a 
fide-look, that feem’d to fay, mind how the parfon lays it in, 
After thirteen years living on a curacy, I at length was ho- 
nour’d with a fmall living, the yearly income of which did 
not amount to above fifty pounds. Upon this I maintain’d 
myfelf very handfomely ; but as it pleas’d God to afflict me 
with an ill ftate of health, I (can I be blamed ?) 
marry’d a neighbouring Clergyman’s daughter, who might 
afift me as anurfe, as well as comfort me as the partner of 


my 
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my cares: We have ever fince liv’d together as happily as 
we could wifh; but, tho’ [have no family, fince J 
cannot hope to live much longer, the thoughts of leaving 
her quite deftitute, torment me with inexpreflible anxiety.— 

But here I will beg leave to end, left the reflection on her 
unavoidable mifery, fhould make me fpin out this letter be- 
yond a due length, 


Fan, 20. 17506 . I am yours very fincerely, &c, 


A new System of CASTLE-BUILDING, 


CHAP. IX. 
On the SUBLIME, 


Written in the room above the garret, at the * CasTiE 
IN THE AIR, Jflington. 


Y prefent elevated fituation naturally leads, or rather 
M exalts my imagination to the grand fubject before 
me, for befides the loftinefs of the room, which I for the 
time being make my ftudy, I am perhaps now fitting in 
that very chair where the laft Birth-day Ode was com- 
pofed, (a circumftance of no fmall infpiration) and am 
drinking part of a bottle of the very fame old beer, whofe 
influence has fuggefted many fpirited and infpired thoughts 
to our inimitable Laureat. I am well aware, before I 
fet off, that Mr. Criric Carcuur will be apt to fay 
with afneer, ** I want no new treatifes on the fublime— 
“* [am a plain man, and Loneinus will ferve my turn.” 
Why to be fure Loncinus, (to fpeak in the language of 
Not Buvurr in the Old Batchelor) Loncinus was a pret- 


* Not an imaginary caftle, but a real publick houfe fo called, very 
pleaiantly fituated on the bank of the New River, and is kept by 
a daughter of Colley Citter, Efq; where, gentle reader, if thou 
loveit good liquor, you may be excellently accommodated. - 


ty. 
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ty fellow in his time, but he wld be nothing in earth 
now-a-days ; 3 We are got quite into another way. As for 
example, I will produce you a baby in fwadling cloaths, 
from a modern author, doing greater feats than ACHILLES 
ever did in his invulnerable fkin, and impenetrable armour. 
Monf. BLANCAT, in a copy of Latin verfes on the birth 
of the Dauphin (afterwards Lewis XIV.) has thefe 
very fublime lines, 


ILLE ORE HORRENDUM LITUIS RESPONDET APERTO; 
OgscuRATQUE TUBAS VAGITU ET TYMPANA TERRET: 


Bold ftunning noife; from infant lungs there comes, 
He feares the trumpets; and he drowns the drums: 


There's a fine child for you!—’Tis true an ill-natured 
critic, fomething in the Carcuup tafte, calls this mif- 
taking rumbling for rapture; and found for fenfe; and far- 
eaftically obferves that Hercu tes ftrangled a brace of dra- 


gons in his cradle without half this butftle. 
But why (fays my reader) do you go to France for what you 
can have better at home? Why—to fhew my ta/fe, 
and follow the fteps of my fuperiours.—lIn fhort; we have 
fo many domeftic inftances of this fort of fublime, that 
they confufe the underftanding abfolutely, and choice is 
fufpended by variety. The Grecian and Roman writers had 
an abfurd notion, that to arrive at the true fublime either 
in poetry, or even profe, genius and learning were re- 
quifite in their extreams. Poor fouls, what notions they 
had!—Why, Ill produce you a fet of modern ’prentices 
and mechanics, that fhall a/b you out a poetical collation 
without one /pice of either; and by an happy Botpness, 
{which expreffion Loncinus ufes as fynonymous to the 
fublime) confidently ridicule all the poffeffors of thofe two 
unnecefjary qualifications,. while they go on flying without 
wings, and, with an incredible vivacity, purfuing ends 
without condefcending to carry the means along with them. 
Numb. V. Vol. II. Aa There 
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There is nothing in which we excel the ancients moré; 
than in the article of DARING ; that is, an happier boldnefs, 
an higher degree of the sUBLIME, than they ever attained 
to. We ean; by an art of coining, never known to them, 
make falents for ourfelves, which nature has denied us; 
and manfully break open the temples of the Mufes, with- 
out waiting for the ceremosty either of invitation or ad- 
miffion. 

There has ever been an allowed connection between 
dreaming and poetry. The works of the moft celebrated 
authors in this delightful fcience; have often been ftyled 
golden dreams. Now therefore, as the phenomena of 
dreaming has by moft philofophers been folved mechani- 
cally, from the diet; conftitution, and other habits of the 
body; fo {it fhould feem) the productions of poets (mo- 
dern ones efpecially) might be accounted for on the fame 
principles. Nay I make no fort of doubt, but the chymifts, 
as foon as ever they have found out the phifofopher’s ftone, 
will be able to compofe a certain volatile preparation, by 
the taking thirty drops of which, a poet may hit upon 
the true SUBLIME. 

When this is effe&ted; then fhall the dunces tri- 
umph.—Matter and motion againft art and mature !—— 
Down with the fchools !—and let every drivler be his own 
preceptor !—. defpair not (fays Mavius) to fee the time, 
when a mefs of nettle-porrige and crab-verjuice fhall be 
ary infallible recipe for a fatyre ; when a fpoonful of fyrrup 
of cowllips and a little conferve of rofesy mixt in a cup 
of water from a purling ftream, fhall make the moft de- 
licate paftoral in the world. Then fhall every little, half- 
inch, infignificant vender of pamphlets write odes; the 
printer fhall compofe an epic poem ; and the very devil of 
the prefs, be the devil of an epigrammatift. In fine, all 
feminaries for polite, ingenuous and ufeful education, wilk 
be needlefs ; every man will cater for himfelf, and colle& 
the manna of his own learning. People of all ranks fhall 

meafure 
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meafure every thing by the level of their own underftand- 
ings, and the plumb-rule of their own judgments.—In the 
affairs of the mufes efpecially, no external affiftance will 
be neceflary, feeing (as HERBERT fays) every thing in na- 
ture is big with joke, and has wit enough in it, if you can but 
find it outs 


Cuimzricus CANTABRIGIENSIS, 


On ACADEMICAL GALLANTRY, 
{Part the Second, /ee MELPomENs, page 104.] 


TRANGERS, who vifit the Univerfities, and judge on+ 

from ‘outward appearances, may reafonably conclude, 
from the folemn deportment of our dons, that love and 
learning, or {on the other hand) love and dullnefs are in- 
compatible. Indeed, their whole life and converfation is 
frequently too four, too felfifh and unpolifh’d, to render 
them fufceptible of fo delicate, fo generous, fo refin’d a 
paffion. But yet, from my own experience as a FEMALE 
StupENT, I avow, that the feniors are, IN THEIR WAY, 
as gallant and as amorous as the younger collegians, If the 
latter are ambitious of being thought favourites with the 
girls, and officioufly thruft themfelves into our company ; 
the former (on the contrary) feem afham’d of our good 
graces ; and inftead of open congees in a walk or aflembly, 
content themfelves with a tacit adoration of their miftrefs 
during tea or a funday’s dinner at her father’s. 

In my laft (the reader may remember) I gave a fuccinct 
account of fome, the moft confiderable, among my younger 
AcapEMIcAL GALtaAnts: I fhall therefore proceed, 
without further preface, to fketch out a few of my fenior 
admirers, Thefe, ’tis true, were in the whole very nume- 
rous, as confifting of almoft all my acquaintance: for tho’ 
he has no real fenfation, Age thinks he muft fo far ape the 
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manners of youth, as (forfooth) to feem equally captivated 
with the charms of beauty. But what can be more ridicu- 
Jous ? for at the maturer time of life, the flame burns with 
Jefs heat but more conftancy, and loye is confolidated into 
friendfhip. 

I remain’d for fome time, as it were, in a ftate of neu- 
trality ; my young lovers ftill hovering at a diftance, and 
my old ones not daring to attack me, till the enemy had 
entirely quitted the field. Befides there is an aukward kind 
of bafhfulnefs inherent in an old collegian, which makes 
him fhudder even at the fight of a petticoat, and often con- 
dems him, during life, to an irkfome ftate of celibacy, 
However, at length, Dr. ATRopHy refolv’d to lay fiege to 
me in form. He was a fellow of acollege, by which he had 
a {mall living given him; and being then upon his year of 
grace, he thought me a fit perfon ta look after his poultry, 
clear-ftarch his bands, and do the drudgery of his houfe. 
The doétor was a fcandal to his fociety, and a difgrace to his 
fcarlet-rob’d brethren : he was fo lank and meagre, that no 
one could ever think he had refided any time in the Univer- 
fity ; in fhort he look’d (as SHAKESPEARE exprefles it) dike 
a dried herring without his roe. As Thad liv’d a }ife of plea- 
fure and kept fo much company in a gay town, -had his per- 
fon been even more charming, or his living more valuable, 
I fhould never have confented to be fix’d as a mere vegeta- 
ble to one dirty fpot, and dedicate the remainder of my 
days to folitude and tobacco. But my fhadow of a lover 
was too vigorous to be repulfed with repeated flat denials ; 
till my mother by a happy joke freed me from his importu- 
nities. One morning after breakfaft, when thedodtor (accord- 
ing to cuftom) compllly urg’d his pit, I took the liberty to 
expoftulate with him, and wonges dat his perfifting in fo 
fruitlefS a requeft.—AMadam, {aid the do&tor, what would you 
have me do? Flefh and blood caungt help it. True dogtor, re- 
ply’ d my mother very gravely, but I think fkin and bones 
might. This farcafm fo nettled my Jathy fweetheart, that 
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tie {natch’d up his cap, rufh’d out of the parlour without 
taking leave, and never faw us after; but in a few days fet 
put for his parfonage, where he took a ruddy-fac’d farmer’s 
daughter to ferve him in the double capacity of wife and 
bed-maker. 

Having thus fairly got rid of my door, I was more at liberty 
to encourage the addrefles of a creature, whofe real charac- 
ter | had miftaken: This was the elegant Mr. Suprre; a 
fellow, whofe pride and felf-fufficiency only fhew’d it felf 
where he had no views of getting ; but his outward behavi- 
our was full of complacency and good-nature. He was ori- 
ginally a fizer, and when he was firft fent to college, wore 
his own lank greafy hair, and in his drefs and manners was 
as meer a ruftick as ever came from the plough-tail. By 
dint of plodding and perfeverance he at length obtained a 
{cholarfhip, from whence he gradually rofe to be a fellow. 
After this, by converfing“with his betters, he fo far improv’d 
in good behaviour, as by an affected gentility and ftudied 
grimace to pafs off for well-bred ; tho’ he knew too little of 
the world to deferve that character. At the time I firk 
knew him, he fill’d the important office of proétor with all 
the fignificancy imaginable. He was, befides, the ruling 
magiftrate of his college (under the head) and a moft furi- 
ous difciplinarian. He carried it with a very high hand to- 
wards his inferiours ; and heap’d punifhment on punifhment 
for the flighteft offences. In his nature he was morofe, 
fullen, and imperious; but as he cloak’d his temper with 
the viel of diffimulaton, to us women (who are but ill judges 
of human nature) he appear’d affable, obliging, and meek, 
One of his fociety juftly compar’d him to bottled {mall-beer, 
which fmiles in your face, and cuts your throat. Who 
then can wonder at my being deceiv’d, and bafely betray’d 
by him? How often did he folemnly proteft to me, that as 
foon as. he met with preferment, for which ‘twould be worth 
his while to quit his fellowfhip. and the profitable trade of 
pupil-monger, he would openly make me his wife! but 
y how 
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how happy am I, that my father’s example deter’d me from 
harkening to his fly propofal of a fecret marriage, —or fome- 
thing worfe! After a while, he was prefented to a living 
of not lefs than 400 1. per annum, by the father of a young 
gentleman, whom he had the care of, and with whom he had 
ingratiated himfelf by the meaneft flatteries, Then, inftead 
of fulfilling his engaments with me, he ftruck up a bargain 
with a dutchefs’s waiting-woman, in hopes of rifing higher 
in the church by the miftrefs’s intereft; but being difap- 
pointed by her Grace’s death, he foon broke his wife’s heart 
with continued ill treatment; and the crabbednefs of his 
temper, now wanting fomething to vent itfelf upon, en- 
¢creafes daily in rancour, which renders him almoft infup- 
portable to himfelf as well as his neighbours, Heav’n be 
prais’d, what a lucky efcape I had ! 

I have many more characters in referve, but at prefent 
(having a variety of other bufinefs on my hands) I mutt 
conclude myfelf fomewhat abruptly, 


The FEMALE STUDENT. 
Fan, 25. 1750. 


A Sick Fir at an INN in Oxrorp. 


Wy EING arrived at this place on a cold wet evening, 
B after a fatiguing journey, I perceived myfelf fomewhat 
ill, and upon enquiry found, that my horfe was alfo indif- 
pofed ; infomuch that the hoftler told me it was very expe- 
dient that: he fhould be taken care of, and defir'd my per- 
miffion to fend for Dr. ANviL, who, fays he, is a very un- 
derftanding, learned man, and wellggualificated to do juftice 
to your gelding. The good mafter confrm’d what had 
been faid by his man; adding withal, fome kind enquiries 
after my health, and thinking me feverifh, prefcrib’d me a 
brufher of brandy ; then turning to the cook, let this gen- 
tleman, fays he, have fome mull’d wine with an egg in it, 


and 
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and fome fifh and fowls for his fupper ; for Oxford faufages 
will be too ftrong for him: and do you, drawer, call Mr. 
Botus the apothecary; for it is a bitter cold night, and the 
gentleman is very ill indeed! The chamber-maid, with a 
dejefted countenance told me; fhe was forry to fee me look 
fo bad; you are not the fame man that you was before you 
went to Léndon, fir, fays fhe. Ah! that London is a fad Uni- 
verfity! Let our young gentlemen go away ever fo well from 
hence, they are always fure to come home ill from that London; 
fo that a chambet-maid, or bed-maker here, has no reputation 
in being virtuous. Before fhe had well done with me, I had 
the honour of a bow from Mr. Apothecary; who delivered 
into my hands a phial, 17 papers of powder, fix bolus’s and 
a blifter. The diaphoretic hauftus in this phial, fir, fays he, 
you'll pleafe to fhake, becaufe the grofler particles, being fpe- 
cifically heavier; will neceffarily fubfide in any aqueous ve- 
hicle, and preponderate to the bottom. My chamber-maid did 
me the honour to convey me into one of the beft rooms, and 
began to kindle a faggot ; but this fhe could not accomplith 
before fhe was called out by the mafter and fome other peo- 
ple, one of whom I heard fay, as they were coming up ftairs, 
I’m fure ’tis he: ay, fays another, ‘tis he, indeed! he has 
dun-lop’d.me many a time ; I’m fure I know him too well. 
Prefently the chamber-maid returned with the compliments of 
my taylor, who was come to wait on me; and, fir, fays fhey 
here are your mercer, barber, draper, the man that lets 
horfes, and Mr. Buncu the vintner. 

I immediately perceiv’d they had miftaken me for fome 
young gent! :nan who had ftretch’d his credit, and being will- 
ing to fupport the joke, told the chamber-maid I was too ill to 
fee any of them that night, and defir’d her to make the fire, 
and bring in my fupper; and to tell the Koftler to get my 
horfe ready in the morning, thatI might take an airing. 
When the maid deliver'd her meflage, I heard fuch expret- 
fions as I fhould not have expected from the tradefmen of 
Oxford; who have an opportunity of going to church ten 

times 
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timnes aday. While I was refle&ting om the impiety of 
the prefent age, and the danger, fin and folly of common 
fwearing, the maid enter’d again; and told me that Mr. 
Botvus the apothecary thought fupper not fo proper with 
his phyfic, and therefore her mafter had fent what was in- 
tended for me to another company ; and asto the fire, fir; 
fays fhe, I muft not light it here, for Mr. ***** the Gen- 
tleman Commoner of C.C. C. has fent to befpeak this 
chamber for a friend of his, and he muft not be difoblig’d 5 
and then added, I wonder you would come to fuch an inn 
as this, where you know we are always bufy. I abfolutely 
refus’d to leave my room, and thereupon a quarrel com- 
menc’d between my landlord (in the character of his plenipo= 
tentiary, the chamber-maid) and myfelf ; the confequence of 
which was, that I, after a cold wet journey could get no fires 
no wine, no fupper, nor any thing to fubfift on but my phyfic. 
I now repented of this ill-timed piece of humour, and pull’d 
the bell to undeceive the landlord, but could get no body to 
come near me; and after feveral fruitlefs efforts made to 
get fome fheets, and my bed warm’d, I was oblig’d to 
rooft in the blankets. 

When I came down in the morning, my hoft, and alf 
my imaginary creditors were ready to receive me. But 
how were they confounded to behold a man neither of 
them knew, and one who was a ftranger to the Univerfity. 
My hoft, I fuppofe afham’d, of the treatment he had given 
me, made me a fine bow, and defir’d to know what I would 
pleafe to have for breakfaft; I anfwer’d, that I was fo full 
with feeding upon phyfic, that I had no fort of inclination 
to eat; and after complaining of my entertainment, I or- 
der’d my horfe to be brought out. The hoft call’d the 
chamber-maid, and rated her feverely ; but as I coniider’d 
the maid in no other light than the echo to her matter, that 
jeit was too ftale for me, and I remov'd to other quarters. 


I hope no gentleman will be difpleafed, if I place my text 
at the latter end of my fermen, aud conclude this ftory with 
a fen~ 
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a fentence or two from SoLomon, who, you know, was 
once efteem’d a wife man—‘ Hear thou, my fon, and be 
‘* wife, and guide thine heart in the way. Be not amongft 
“¢ wine-bibbers; amongft riotous eaters of flefh. For the 
“ drunkard and the glutton fhall come to Poverty, and 
*¢ idlenefs fhall clothe a man with Racs.” 


Jo the STUDENT. 
SIR, Fanuary 17, 1750-51. 


S it was in this month, that the unparallell’d crime, 
which the French poet hints at, was perpetrated ; I 
fend you fome lines out of CLaupius QuILLET, who 
wrote about the year 1650, and has given us a fketch of the 
fantaftical frenzies which raged in this ifland ; and, tho’ a 
foreigner, concludes the paflage, with allowing that the 
Englifb had bravery, and acknowledges our (then) naval 
prowefs and experience. I have attempted a tranflation 
of thefe verfes; and now gratefully own the obliging regard 
which you have had to feveral pieces, heretofore fent you, 
tho’ they were nct fubfcribed by 





Your humble fervant, 


DEVANUS, 


HE * Caletanian ftraits now pafs’d, you'll find 
The boift’rous Pritains of a barbarous kind ; 
A headftrong people, violent and rude, 
In blood of murder’d majefty imbru’d : 





Inde Caletani fi trajicis equora ponti, 
Angles immanes, regumque a cede cfuentos 
Repperies ; plebem effrenem, fandtifque rebellem 
Legibus, et varia cum religioue furentem. 


* Calais. 
Numb. V. Vol. Il. Bb Rejeling 
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Rejecting ancient rites, this frantic race 
Religions ftrange, in various forms, embrace ; 
And with enthufiaftic zeal pofleft, 
Each to himfelf’s a prophet and a prieft, 
And as his brain new-fangl’d fancies fill, 
He models his devotions to his will: 
Hence frequent feuds ;—fince each afferts his {cheme, 
Each with his fword maintains the darling dream. 
Not heav‘n alone thefe fchifmaticks offend, 
Who with old worfhip modern errors blend, 
But in moft other points they’re foon mifled, 
And catch, and keep each new opinion fpread. 
Yet thefe have worth,—compleatly fkill’d they reign 
Lords of the deep, and mafters of the main. 


A S O N G. 
In praife of Mifs W—st—t. 


i. 
LD poets and wits, in their amorous fits, 
Of beauties that liv’d in times paft tell, 
Then why may not I, exalt to the fky, 
The charms of my lovely Mifs W—st—t. 





Hic audit proprium genium, fequiturque proterve, 

Unufquifque fibi vates, fibi quifque facerdos, 

Proque animi libitu fuperis imponit honorem. 

Sepius hinc ire et lacryma, dum fomnia jactat 

Quifque fua, et ftritto defendit credita ferro. 

Nec tantum veteres ritus, cultufque deorum, 

Contemerare novis gaudent erroribus Angi, 

Hos etiam in reliquis infana protervia ducit, 

Et fi qua antiquas convellat opinio mentes, 

Hanc fubito arripiunt, et toto pectore firmant. 
Non tamen omni laude carent; hos nautica virtus 

Ornat, et immenfi divina peritia ponti. 





Wete 
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Il. 
Were I peer of the realm, or fix’d at the helm, 
As great as his grace of Newcaftle, 
My honours I'd give and pow’r, as I live, 
For a fmile from my lovely Mifs W—st—t. 


Til. 
PonTAc o’er the town has got much renown, 
For improving and height’ning each tafte well, 
But never, ah never! fhall rival the flavour 
That dwells on the lips of Mifs W—sT—t. 


IV. 
Were I by hard chance, or in Spain or in France, 
To a dungeon confin’d, or a batftile, 
Oc’r feas, earth and fky, on Love’s wings wou'd I fly, 
To the arms of my abfent Mifs W—st—t, 


LZ 
Had I parchment a fcroll, from hence to Ferrol, 
Good faith, it wou’d take up the laft ell, 
Each charm to indite, and endowment fo bright 
Of the fair one I die for, Mifs W—sr—t, 


Vi. 
Of beauties a {core I have feen, and fome more, 
But Love me fo wounded ne’er has till, 
My eyes went aftray, and (ah lucklefs the day !) 
Beheld the fair form of Mifs W—s1T—t. 


Vil. 
Each painter fo clever may labour for ever 
. With pencil, or point of a pattil, 
But can ne’er hit the face, the eclat, and the grace 
Of that delicate beauty, Mifs W—st—t. 


Bb2 That 
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VI. 
That merry old blade, the fiddler by trade, 
Who with his Eurrpice patt hell, 
Had gone back again, to PLuTo’s domain, 
Had his bride been as fair as Mifs W—stT—t. 


IX. 
Ye jolly girls nine, of whom poets divine 
As virgins fo pure and fo chafte tell, 
You had met with more preffing, and fiercer careffing, 
If deck’d with the charms of Mifs W—st—t. 


X. 
This girl of my heart eludes ev’ry art, 
Like an eel that one cannot hold faft well, 
Alas ! then what bait can atrue lover fet 
To allure his bright charmer Mifs W—st—t. 


XI. 
Run, Mercury, run, ftrait away to the town, 
And quickly to HAxpet or Hasse tell, 
We wanta man fit, a tune proper to fet 
‘To the praife of my fair Kirry W—stT—t. 


PRoLoGuE fo a Pray intended for the STAGE, 


N ancient days (as jovial Horace fings) 
When Iaureil’d bards were lawgivers and kings, 

Bold was the comic mufe, without reftraint, 
To name the vicious, and the vice to paint ; 
Th’ enliven’d pi€ture from the canvas flew, 
And the ftrong likenefs crowded on the view. 
Our author practices more genera! rules, 
He is no niggard of his knaves and fools. 
Both fmall and great, both dull and pert he fhews, 
That every gentleman may pick and chufe. | 


The 
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The laws dramatic, tho’, he fcarcely knows 
Of time and place, and all the piteous profe ¢ 
Which pedant Frenchmen {nuffle thro’ their nofe. 
Fools!—who prefcribe what Homer fhou’d have done, 
Like tattling watches, they correct the fun, 

Critics, like poets, undoubtedly may fhew 

The way to Pindus—but they cannot go: 

For to delight and elevate the mind, 

To heav’n—directed Gents is affign’d. 

Whene’er immortal SHAKESPEAR’s works we read, 

He wins the heart, before he ftrikes the head ; 

Swift to the foul the piercing image flies, 

More fwift than Cexra’s wit, or CELIa’s eyes, 

More fwift than fome romantic trav’ler’s thought, 

More fwift than Briti/h fire, where MARLBRO’ fought. 
Fancy precedes and conquers all the mind, 

Deliberating judgment flowly lags behind, 

Comes to the field with blunderbufs and gun, 

Like heavy FatsTAFF when the work is done; 

Fights, when the battle’s o'er with wond’rous pain 

By Shrew/bury clock,and nobly flays the flain. 
But critic cenfures are beneath his care, 
Who ftrives to pleafe the honeft and the fair. 
Their approbation is much more than fame, 
He {peaks—he writes—he breathes not—but for THEM. 








ODEUM OXONIENSE. 


UM focias inter turres caput exerit altum 
Radcliviana domus, campofque & flumina laté 
Defpectat fubjecta globus fpectabilis auro ; 
Interea fedes diverfas quzrere, cantus 
Qos juvat, arguteque lyre modulamen, & aer 
Suave tremens, icta falienti pectine chorda. 
Jamque opus aufpiciis gaudens donifque faventum 
Sefe tollit humo; mox incunabula linquens 
a: : Altiug 
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Altius infurgit paries; nunc alite faufto 

Stat jufte prope forma domus ; adeo ufque benigna 
Era manu dederunt multi focialia, multi 

Nomina contulerant; multi (at proh!) nomina tantum : 
Et labes hinc prima mali: ceflante crumena 

Ceflat opus medium, mulcendifque auribus olim 
Czpta, oculos fpecie nunc moles pafcit inani. 

At Thymbree pater (tibi namque has vovimus zdes) 
Heu! quianam pendent opera interrupta? fequaces 
Quin age, fi quando, dic fylvas conferat Orpheus, 
Auritumque nemus Dodone (aurita canorz 

In partem compacta domus lztabitur ilex) 

Dic, trahat Amphion lapides, nec fperne laborem 
Ipfe opifex, olim nam tu quoque menia condis. 

Ut juvat anté animo decus explorare futuri 
Fortunamque loci! tua, Cynthie, muficus arma 
Quotquot habes, mufifque tibique operata juventus 
Hic ftatuent querulamque chelyn, graviufque tonantem 
Barbiton, & lituum : pharetraque arcuque fonanti 
Cede libens ;—aderit pharetraque arcuque Cupido. 
Nec te.conferta exiguus, puer ales, in aula 
Urgebit labor: en! gentis qu turba togate 
Eniteat, teCtifque frequens fefe inferat altis ; 

Lenta quot egregiz decorent fubfellia nymphez ! 
Materies hac ampla tuis, lafcive, triumphis. 

At vati tu parce tuo; fin forte fagitta 

Me ferias, ah! pulchra pari feriatur Eliza. 

Quis decor externus, modulo quam fingula jufto 
Membra fuas jactent veneres, quadrentque viciffim, 
Vitruvi, canat ille, fuos cui Pallas honores 
Cecropia indulfit ; citharee me dulcis amantem 
Interiora magis capiunt.—Qua parte triones 
Arcet hyperboreos paries, inimicaque nervis 
Frigora defendit, leni ima fedilia nifu 
Exuperat brevibus fubnixa Orcheflra columnis. 

Hee mufis fedes, operofi heec feena theatri. 
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Nec caret arte locus; flexum finuatur in arcum 
Obliquata domus ; fonus hinc divifus utrumque 
Diffluit in latus, & partes fe fundit in omnes, © 

Nunc age, qui tenuem folers animare papyrumy 
A@tricefque manus, atque ora loquentia fingis, 

Huc adfis, Hogarthe: ftyto infanire procaci 

Seu juvet, amoto feu pingere feria ludo, 

Ingenio fat utrique loci; tu, qualis Apelles 
Poneret, hic geminas tantum mihi pone figuras ; 
Cetera feftivo tradas ridenda popello. 

Ile vides? aliis qui circumfufus, ahenas 
Affidet ad chordas, digitifque intentus eburnas 
Dat claves iterare fonos, fingitque premendo : 
Quam facili movet arma manu! dulcedine quanta 
Mille per ambigui properans difcrimina plectri 
Difcurrit, variatque vices ! nunc leva deorfum 
Intonat, agnatos cui fedula dextra maritat 
Immifcetque fonos: nunc furfum przpete dextra 
Fit fuga, nec renuit certamen leva; volucres 
Ia per ambages curfum feftinat ; anhelans 
Hec fequitur, modo preffa legens veftigia ; tandem 
Feffa velut, praedam, fpatiis brevioribus inftans, 
Fraudecapit, metaque fimul potiuntur eadem. 

At qui frontis honos! oculis que gratia blandis 
Gaudet inefle |! genis quam non peritura juventa ! 
Denique qui mores !—mores defcribere nefcis ? 

Nil ifthic proclive magis ; tu fola fideli 

Ora viri calamo expedias ; ita totus in ore 

Proftat homo, ut faciem qui pingit, catera pingat. 
Sentio quid dubites ; hzrenti queritur alter, 

Quem genio dignere tuo, cureque fecande. 

Ah! nunquam viduis oblivifcende Camznis 

Quereris heu! fic fatadetim. Te morte peremptunr 

Oxonidz flevere tui, flevere forores 

Quotquot habet venerumque ferax Radlivia, quas ef 

Prole puellarum felix Garnifia nutrit : 


Flevit 
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Flevit ét ipfe pater Thamefis, per prata, per urbes 
Auétior it, lachrymis Auguftam et queftibus implens, 
At te, nature fi quid manus zmula, fi quid 
Parrhafiz valeant artis tentamina; morti, 

Qua potero, eripiam 3 te lintea vivida uci 
Reftituent, qui folus honos tellure repéftis. 

Editior paulo, quam fert menfura virorum, 
Qualia nunc vulgo producit corpora tellus, 
Lineolis cretaque levi fiftatur imago. 
Huic fuperinducas, Piétor, quos rite colores 
Ingenii dictat vis mimica, quique decenti 
Vefte humeros referant, qui brachia, crura manufque; 
Quique venuftatem frontis ; nec frons tamen ipfa 
Pallidiore nota careat ; fateare neceffle eft 
Nefcio quz taciti latitantia femina morbi. 

Talis in augufto nuper plaudenda theatro 
Conftitit optati fpecies tormofa Poelli. 
Is capite obftipo paulum, quos fudit in auras 
Ethereos cantus! mellito pendet ab ore 
Denfum humeris vulgus ! plaudit revocatque juventus: 
Primores mirantur, amant languentque puellz : 
Carminis ipfe pater, concentufque arbiter adftat 
Handelius, mufamque fuam ftupefactus honores 
Accepifle novos gaudet, vincique canendo. 


END of the fifth number. 





